Buddhist Grotto Temples
and a goblet in the other, and are standing on tip-toe, a stylised attitude, against a red background. An inscription at their feet tells us their names. They have Syrio-Persian features and wear black wigs, like the Egyptians. The side walls of the grotto are decorated with paintings representing the sermons of the Buddha who is shown, in all these pictures, seated on a throne with flames coming out of his shoulders. In most of the pictures, the Buddha's constant companion, Vajrapani, the bearer of thunderbolts, is shown sitting by his side. Monks stand at his feet and above him fly Devas holding garlands and scattering flowers. The place of the sermon is shown in the foreground and the background. A gazelle, for instance, indicates the gazelle wood near Benares. The walls around the altar are decorated with different scenes, one of which shows the Brahman Drona sharing out the relics of the Buddha after the Buddha's entry into Nirvana. We see Indian princes, armed and on horseback, excitedly laying claim to their share of the relics whilst Drona, standing on the ramparts of the town, tries to calm them down. The next scene shows us the venerable Brahman with plaited beard and hair, amongst the now pacified princes. He is presenting a funeral urn whilst the princes, each holding a casket, are waiting to receive from him their share of the ashes. Another painting shows a monk, larger than life-size, preaching to the royal family.
During the thousand years of the great migrations, Eastern Turkestan had a troubled history. Conquering tribes came one after the other—Huns, Tokharians, Hephtalites, Turks, Tibetans, Uigurs—but in every case their expansion was halted by the Chinese. Tokharian art belongs to the first half of this period. Some centuries later, another artistic style appears in the eastern part of the Tarim basin, in the oases around Turfan, amongst the Uigurs. These were a Turkish people who reached the height of their powers in the eighth century and ruled the country for a long time afterwards. In Hinayana Buddhist art at Kucha, the single subject is the person of Gautama' Buddha. In Turfan, however, the content is Mahayana, the figures are Eastern Turkish and the style is strongly Chinese. Indian Buddhist art had by then long ceased, with a brush in their right hands
